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ABSTRACT 

The mission of the National Council on Vocational 
Education (NCVE) , a presidential advisory council consisting of 
representatives of business, industry, and education, is to ensure 
the development of a first-class American work force. As part of this 
mission, the NCVE held a series of meetings with representatives of 
various industries to solicit their help in determining; (1) what 
competencies are required for entry-level workers; and (2) what 
educational requirements are needed to train the work force. A common 
theme emerged: the most desirable and successful employees were those 
having a positive attitude toward work — a strong work ethic. Positive 
self-esteem fosters a positive work ethic. Individual levels of 
self-esteem fluctuate, depending on one's familiarity, comfort, and 
training- NCVE's Working Committee studied the role of parents, 
educators, and employers and made recommendations on how they might 
have a more positive impact on young workers. They also examined ways 
that students can help themselves. The committee recommended Lnat 
parents and educators find ways to reduce failure among children in 
their care. The family provides the base for caring and nurturing and 
is the place where personal values and social responsibility are 
internalized. A comprehensive plan must integrate the resources of 
family, school, workplace, smd community to encourage the highest 
skill, quality, and productivity in the workplace. (Sections for 
parents, educators, students, and employers contain summary steps to 
follow for attaining a strong work ethic. Members of NCVE, the Work 
Ethic/Self -Esteem Committee members, and 57 references are included.) 
(NLA) 
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This report was praparcd under the ausplcei ^ the 
National Coundl on VocatJona] Education (NCVE5, a presidential 
adviscny coundl coroisting of representatives of Inssiness, butustzy, 
and education. The Council advises the President, Congress azul 
&e Seofitaxy of Education on Vorational-Technical Education. The 
aiisdon of ttie NCVE to assure the devdopment ctf a w«^-dass 
American woricfonre that wiH maintain the nation's preeminent 
place in worid maiicets thimigh higMW ItigH-wage jobs vital to 
our staxKlaid of living. 

As part of tMs mis^on, NCVE held a series (tf meeting with 
representatives of various industries. The meetings had a twofold 
purpose: (1) to ask bu^^/industiy ami labor what occupational 
competencies are required for entiy-level employees and, as a 
result, (2) to determine the educational requirements needed to 
train the current and future workforce. Ten industry working 
groups met to determine occupational competency standards in 
tiie areas of: electronics^ construction, Iwalth services, agribusiness, 
chemistiy-based technology, automated business office systems, 
food service and hospitality, manufacturing, aviation maintenance^ 
and printing aiui g^phic arts. 

During the various meetings and discusstons, a common 
theme ei^rged: the most desirable and successful employees 
were those who could be described as having a positive atlilnde 
toward work — a strong work ethic Definitions of work ethic did 
not differ widely among members of the ten working groups. More 
difficult to pin down, however, was a clear answer to the question, 
*How can a positive work ethic be fostered?* 

As they pursued this question, members of the working 
groups realized that most people with a strong work ethic shared 
another common personal characteristic ~ positive self-esteem. 

This realization raised several questions. Is po^tive sdf* 
esteem a prerequisite for a strong work ethic? Is it an outgrowth 
of a strong work ethic? Or is it both, as much evidence seems to 
indicate? These questions ted the woridng groups to still another 
issue: *How can our society produce people who exhibit positive 
self-esteem?*' 

In the search for answers, NCVE organized a committee 
of expats in the area of human performance and potential This 
Work Ethk/Self-Esteem Working ComnUttee set out to exptore 
0) The relationship between positive self-esteem and a strong 
work ethic, and (Z) Ways that these qualities can be more fully 
developed among American children — the workforce of our 
21st-century worid. 

This report is the result of those explorations. It describes 
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the nation's urgent need for a workforce that is second to none. 
It discusses how positive sd^esteem aiul a strong work ethic are 
necessary charactertotics ol worM<dass emf^yees. It defix^ those 
qualities in the 1^ of employability. And it mnunarizes the roles 
that parents^ studoits, educate aiul employeis can play in the 
devdopment of positive stif^esteem and a stoong work ethic 

A Call For Action 

The United States will c«i]y be as strong as its indivkiual 
citizens and families. Members and organizations in coirununities 
must work to solve local proldems in order to have an environment 
where individuals and families can be strong and successful. 
Improving self-esteem and work ethic is an important first step. 




The time is now to develop and implement strategic plans 
to integrate the resources of &mily, school, workplace and com- 
munity, to encourage the highest levels of skill quality, aiul 
productivity in our workforce. It wiU require the cooperation of all 
phases of education to accompli^ the goals. The publications axui 
sdf-help information ll^ed in this r^rt will provide assistance in 
getting started. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMM ARY 



I>tfiiilitefiiL WhUe there is no one widdy accepted defi^ 
tion of dfiio' sell>c5lf€Bi or work eAic, this repeat Is faised on 
definitions devdoped by the W«r]dng Committee 6om a review 
of cunent thinking related to success in life ai^ in the worlqplace. 

Self<«8ttcm is the way one feds about oneselt People 
with high or positive s^<esteem generally fed good about 
titemsdves. Pieq>ls with bw, or negative sdf-esteem geneiafly 
undervahie themsdves. 

A work ethic is the way in whidi a person approaches a job. 
Feopk with a strong or po^tive woric ethic display many, if not aH 
the qualities of a xnodd work^. People with a weak or negative 
work ethic hdk some or all of these desirable qualities. The 
Committee omdensed the definitions to make them easier to 
understand and discuss. 

Bacl^rounds^ The Working Cbmmittee's mandate was a 
dear one. They were asked to attempt to clarify the relationship 
between positive self-esteem and a strong work ethic They were 
also asked to examine ways that th^ qualities might be developed 
more fially among the natkm's school^ged children, who will 
con^itute our workforce for the fir^ half of the 21^<entury. 

The mandate led the Working Committee into an expira- 
tion of where and why Americans ^ ~ in the home, in school, 
in the workplace, and in the community. They learned, for ex- 
ample, that 

• Lack of femily disdpline and declining family 
values are major contributors to crime and 
other social problems. 

• limited quality time together is the greatest 
threat to the American family. 

• More than one in four young Amerkans never 
graduate from high school 

• In the irmer city, nearly one third of the students 
in some schools fail to complete the eighth grade. 

• Of those students who make it through high 
school only about one in twenty h*s the skills 
required to perform coUege-levd work or to 
hold a dmanding job. 

• Jn the workplace^ 95% of American companies 
stiU use old forms of work organizations whidt 
result in lower productivity, quality gains and salary. 

• The incomes of the top 30% of earners increased 
while 70% became poorer. 

• Shifts in the American economy make it more 
difficult for adults to meet the basic needs of the 
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^rnily and to support thdr children. 

Qearly, there is an urgent need to reverse these treivis. 
Because so many children come torn ^gle parent families or two 
income Eamilles, the commimity is an extension of the home and 
must be considered in building self-esteem and a good work ethic 
We xrotst help our youth internalize these prindples and ask these 
two questions before they act (1) Is it worth the sacrifice? (2) Will it 
give me what I vmnt? 

The Relationship Between One's Self-Esteem and Work 
Ethic A person's jelf^eem and work ethic impact each other in 
subtle ways. The existence of a strong work ethic can go a long way 
toward raising a person's self-esteem. On the other hand# it is 
equally clear that people who feel good about themsdves are likely 
to have a stronger work ethic than people whose feelings of self- 
worth are low. 

A negative self-este^ can cause low job satisfaction and 
inadequate motivation which will likely have a negative impact 
on a person's work ethic One's self-esteem can be viewed as 
situational or global People tend to have an overall sense of their 
self-worth which they cany with them at aU times. Yet, in certain 
situations, their level of selJF-^teem is likely to fluctuate, depending 
on one's level of familiarity, comfort, and training. 

The Role of Parents, Students, Educators, and Employers 

The people with whom the young come in contact are 
powerful shapers of fedings, skills, and attitudes toward self 
and work. 

The Working ConmUttee examined the impact of three 
groups of people — parents, educators, and employers — and 
recommended ways their impact might be made more positive 
and affirming on young people and aduH workers. 

They also examined ways that students can help them- 
selves strengthen their work ethics and achieve higher levels of 
self-esteenL 

Parents and educators are role models. They often forget 
that their level of self-esteem and the strength of their work ethic 
are quite apparent to young people. The Working Committee 
recommer>ded that both groups of influencers take stock of their 
own feelings aiui actions before advising young people about 
these qualities. 

The Committee also recommended that parents and educa- 
tors find ways to reduce the risk of fiilure among the chikiren in 
their care. Too often children orUy hear negative comments from 
their parents and t^ch^ 

The family provides the base for caring and nurturing. It Is 
the place where values (personal aiui social responsibility) are 
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taught, learned, and internalized. Family values include: 

• love and emotional support 

• respect for others 

• taldng responsibility for actions 

• true filendship and trust 

• living as part of a community 

In the home, parents' involvement or lack of it in being 
mentors and role models for values, attitudes and sodal sldlls sets 
the stage for the rest of the children's lives. The axiom "Child^ 
Icam what they live, and children live what they learn" is especially 
tnie today in a loosely-knit society, where television and other 
media, with or without parental guidance, serve as the major 
source for children's "window to the world." By the time children 
reach elementary grad», many of their lifelong habit-patterns have 
been formed outside of the classroom. 

Jik the schools, this challenge requires "extra-sensitivity" on 
tfie paf.: of educators in providing nurturing environment, positive 
affirmation and motivation regarding eadt student's potential and 
the ability to facilitate cooperative or team learning. Through team 
.earning, educators can help foster self-esteem and work ethic by 
motivating students to create support networics for each other as 
they attempt to formulate effective responses to classroom assign- 
ments, problems, and challenges. 

Employers, like the economy itself, are moving into a new 
era of employee relations. The old adversarial approach^ with the 
employer giving the orders and the employees accepting them, 
carmot survive in the new high-technology workplace where 
employee problem-solving, team building, and flexibility are pre- 
mium requirements. 

Employers must find new ways to motivate employees to 
use their minds as well as their muscles as they handle problems far 
from executive oversight. Most recommended approaches ir\crease 
the employees' sense of dignity and self-worth as they are made to 
feel an important part of the larger enterprise. The employees 
increase their ability to determine and control their destiny. 

Students are not victims. They have the ability to raise their 
expectations and achieve at levels they never imagined they could. 
Goal setting (short- arid tong-term) artd setting priorities are the 
major keys to student success. Young people must be taught the 
mechanics of goal setting at an early age 

Goal setting — a componeiU of a healthy vfork ethic — can 
result in achievements that boost self-esteem in unexpected ways. 
Success breeds success and a positive self-esteem breeds a strong 
work ethic. It does so as if the impact of one's self-esteem on a 
strong work ethic were a chemical reaction. 
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Recommendations 

The effect of an individual's work ethic and self-esteem 
on employability and productivity is so crucial that it requires 
notiiing less than a national commitment 

A two-pronged approach Is envisioned, one at the national 
level another at state and local Ievd& 

M the national !ad,po!uynukers must pui the bu^ 
Americans* self-tsteem and vmk eihk at the top of the agenda. Staie'leoet 
initiatimanpMtotfuseffM^bothinsupportofandmprov^ 
systematk guidance to communities and load school district 
of suggestions as to how this might he done and how programs 
might be implemented were made. 

The workplace and the sdwol should be restructured in woifs that 
would make them mote affirming enoironmetHs, Gconomk realities are 
likely to bring about changes in Uie xvorkplace beibre changes are 
made in schools. For this reason, states shouM help fedlitate pro- 
grams to accomplish this goal 

The fote of children is directiy affected by the £ite of fomi- 
lies. Economic challenges have made it more difficult for fomilies 
(whether that is two parents, single parait, grandparent, or otiier) 
to provide a nurturing, healthy environment As a nation, state and 
community, we must be committed to helping families help them- 
selves, develop self-confidence and maintain a sense of pride. 

Finally, we recommend a de-emj^iasis on privileges and are- 
emj^tasis on respons3nlity. Accepting and achieving goals and 
sponsibility effects positive work ethic and builds self-esteem. 
Students have a right to the privilege of a free education, but they 
also have a responsibility to attend school and to achieve at the 
highest level 



Our Most Important Job 



CHAPTER T 



No matter what our pfi&ntry vocitioxu eich of us has 
another task — one that may be our most important one. We 
must help America's young people prepare for lilie and work in 
the 21st-century. 

We have no choice. Our nation feces multiple crises that 
threaten our standard of Uving and challenge our natunl optimism 
about the future. US companies must succeed in world markets 
diat have become more competitive in terms of price, quality of 
product, and service — > than ever before in our history. 

Yet, the bulk of our emerging workforce is under«ducated 
at best, unprepared for the demands of emptoyment and upgraded 
technology-based work. Perha|S the saddest n^mbexs of this 
group — the 27 percent of young people of high school age who 
have chosen to drop out of sch(K>l and therefore are unavailable 
for learning or for skilled jobs. 

Clearly, we are squandering our nu^t predous resource — 
our children. Raised in the world's leading post-industxial society, 
school-aged Americans seem a pampered lot They spend $40 
billion a year. They spend nnore hoius in front of TV sets than 
young people anywhere else on earth. Yet, a flood of reports has 
documented the fact that in any nimtber of areas — health, educa- 
tion, housing, safety, stable farnily life — thase yoimg people are 
anything but pampered. They have bem short-changed on just 
about all the support systems that can help them grow up to be 
capable, confident, dependable, successftxl dtizens. And to add 
insult to injury, we often blame our yoimg people for the Mures 
of parents, educators, employers, political leaders and adult 
role models. 

For the "forgotten halT — those young people who for one 
reason or another fail to pursue education after high school — 
opportunities for well-paying jobs have almost disappeared. Since 
1973, the year of the first "oH shock," millions of hif^-paying jobs in 
the manufacturing sector have disappeared as employers seeking to 
cut costs shifted those jobs to low-wage overseas plants. Most 
of the service jobs that replaced them demanded few skills and 
rewarded workers with low pay. 

While this historic shift was occurring, there were only 
fragmented efforts to transform secoitdary education into a system 
for equipping young workers with the skills aruS knowledge th^ 
would need to take advantage of the economic shifts. According to 
Vanishing Drams, a study by the Children's Defense Fund, the 
results were predictably tragic 

• The median income of families with household heads 
under thirty fell by 26 percent between 1973 and 1989, 
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doubling the incidence of poverty among these 
lamiiies to 22 percent of all young families. 

• The income pp between okier^ better-educated 
workeis ami yoimg workers and family heads 
widened alaxxningly. The impact on young 
males with a high school education or less was 
particularly severe. 

• Toda/s families are bearing the buxden of 

massive economic and sodal changes. They are 
less able to build foundations for their own 
economic security, form stable families, provide 
adequate support for thdr children or have 
hope and confidence in the future. 
The Economic Policy Institute reports titat between 1979 and 
1988, when mudt of the US was thriving, annual family income of 
young workers actually dropped from $21,800 to $17,600. Those 
who were twenty-five to thiity-foitf yeais ohi also lost ground in 
terms of real income, dropping from about $33/)00 a year to about 
$31,000. During the 1980*8, researchers noted the impact of these 
financial pressures on key social factoxs: 

• Family Stability. Even with both spouses at 
wori^ family resources were often stretched to 
the limit Mkny of the most fragile marriages 
simply broke apart under grinding financial pressuresw 

• Children. Today, nearly one out of evety four 
school-aged chiklFen is classified as poor, and 
a third of those children live with parents who 
are under thirty years okl 

• Child Supervision. Unable to afford adequate 
child care, even middle-class parents were forced 
to leave their children on their own during part 
of the woricday. 

As a sodety, we pay now or pay later. Today the correc- 
tions industry is the fastest growth industry in the countiy. Two 
thousand new inmates enter the correctional system a week. On the 
average, it costs $25,000 per yrar to incanrerate an inmate with an 
annual total cost to taxpayers of about $5.2 billion. 

The nation faces a major challenge with dxugs and alcohol 
abuse. The impact is devastating to individuals and fomilies. There 
is significant evidence that a low self-esteem perpetuates or creates 
the problem. Drugs and alcohol are used to give the false feeling of 
improved self-worth. 

Young people are desperate to feel accepted and to be part 
of a group even if that group is a gang which uses violence to prove 
its strength and power. 

When it comes tr» oreparing non^coUege-bound students for 
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skilled jobS/ the United States does have a choice The nation mttst 
decide to utilize fully its vocational and applied technology educa- 
ikm system ~ som^hing it failed to do during the 19SQ5. 

During this same period, our most successful foreign com- 
petitors took their own course of action. They continued to: 

• Set high educational standards for their youth. 

• Ptepne their non-college-bound for sidlted Jobs. 

• Offer students a comprehendve achool-to-woxk 
transition, providing Job-search guidance and even 
further training if required. 

Their governments also support company-based training 
and give extensive help to unemployed workets. Most impor- 
tantly, they put their systems of education in the service of 
economic growth. 
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Rediscovering Basic Traits of Success 



Now, the coimtty's leadership on the national state, and 
local levels recognizes that something must be done to restore 
our strengths aiui maintain om economic leadership. 

How can conditions be improved? Surely there is no lack of 
direction Advice and suggestions come from literally hundreds of 
reports and proposals. There is also lack of action in the fonn of 
national and local initiatives and programs begun by schools, 
government agendes, private associations, and businesses in 
partnership with schools. 

A major problem, in £ict may be that too much is happen- 
ing. In education, Ernest L Boyer, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, believes that the problem is that our efforts have been 
more fragmented than coherent He called for a national agenda for 
school reform. We need a strategy that sustains state and local 
leadership, while giving coherence to the effort, overall 

A coherent strategy must include the home and the 
workplace as well as the school The committee came to this 
conclusion after a long search for fundamental themes common to 
both the educational process and the worki of work. To focus its 
efforts, the committee responded to a simple question posed by the 
NCVl working groups: What is it that characterizes the most 
successful students and the most successful workers? 

The answers — from employes and educators throughout 
the nation — pointed to something more profound than the mere 
acquisition of academk and job skills, as important as they are. The 
answers stressed the importaike of two fanUliar, connected 
qualities: positive self-esteem and a strong work ethic. 

Perhaps never before has the link between self-esteem and a 
strong work ethic been so important to young people about to enter 
the workforce. To thrive in ths 21st-centuiy workplace, employees 
must be flexible, creative problem solvers, willing to continue to 
learn innovations, able to set pesonal goals, eager to work hard for 
professional and personal advancement, and able to communicate 
and interact with their peers. Members of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Commission on Industrial Productivity reported 
in 1989: 

No longer will an employee be treated like 
a cog in a big and impersonal modmte. 
From the company's point of view, the 
loork force wUl be tnnsformed from a cost 
factor to be minimized into a precious 
asset to be conserved and cuUivated,.. 
On the employer's side, g;r&tter caring for 
employees is essential, since under the 
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rules of their new dtizmship, emplcyus 
vjOlbeexpaUdiogtoesomuckmoreof 
ihemsdve& to thdr work. 

Made m America: 
Regaining the Productive Edge 
Such an environment requires workers who are confident in 
their ability to solve problems and eager to apply thdr knowledge 
in creative ways. 'IVork ethic'* commented Dr. Denis Waitley, a 
preeminent author and speaker on human performance, "develoi^ 
in a natural and healthy way out of a background of healthy self- 
esteem. Pteple who are taught to appreciate their self>worth are 
more likely than others to invest in those inputs ~ schooling and 
the acquisition of skills, for example — that will help them improve 
their performance on and off the job." 

Performance is only a reflection of internal worth, not a 
measure of it Individuals need to feel love and worth inside 
themselves before they can offer it to anyone else in a i elationship 
or in a cares. 

When people have a negative work ethic, they say If s not 
worth the effort it takes to succeed.*' What th^y really mean, deep 
down, is Tm not worth the effort it takes to succeed." 

On and off the }ob, all individuals are worth whatever effort 
it takes to succeed. They view success in the broadest terms, as 
did the American poet and essayist Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
defined success this way: 

To bugh often and lave much: to win the 
respect of intelligent persons and the 
affection of children: to earn the approba- 
tion of honest citizens and endure the 
betrajfol of fake friends: to appreciate 
beauty: to find the best in others; to give of 
on^'B self: to leave the world a bit better, 
whether by a healthy child, a garden patdt 
or a r^eemed social condition: to have 
played artd laughed with enthusiasm and 
sung with exultation: to know even one 
Ufe has breathed easier bmiuse you have 
Uved — this is to have succeeded. 
Success can therefore be defined as the ability to establish 
long-lasting relationships. According to Dr. Orv Gwens, here 
are four types of relationships which determine a person's success 
inMfe. 

1. Inward: How a person relates to self (self-esteem, 
self-image, arid self-acceptance). AD success begins 
with a strong inward sense of self because it deter- 
mines the ability to relate to any other person. 



Four Basic Fftars That 
influenca A Persons 
Self-Esteem: 
•Fearof^ture 
•Fear of loss of position or 
power 

• Fear of ambiguity or non- 
sfructi^ed situation 

• Fear of ridicule or rejection 



iSeff-fsteem means 
that no opinion and no 
judgment Is so vitally 
eritleal to my own growth 
jnddfvalopmantas 
that which I hold of myseif. 
Tht most Important 
eonvorsations, l}riefings, 
maetings, and lectures 
twill over havt will t)e 
those that I hold with 
myself In the privacy 
ofmyownnUnd.^^ 

— Denis IVa/tf fly 



2. Upward: How a person relates to superiors, 
leadership, or those in authority will help determine 
how much opfKutunity a poson has to grow 

and develop. 

3. Downward: How a person relates to subordinates, 
customers, or any person for whom he or she is re- 
sponsible also helps determine a peison's potential 
for success. 

4. Outward: How a pexson relates to peers is the basis 
of teamwork and helps determine the ability to assume 
responsibility and contribute to company goals. 

The first sbc years of Ufe have tremendous impact 
upon a person's inward relationship because we try 
to determine who we are in that time frame. We 
believe over 80% of our self-image is formulated 
by age six and will have impact upon every decision 
we make the re^ of our lives. 
Unfortunately, so many forces in our society have a negative 
effect resulting in chiklren who have a deep inferiority complex 
that affects them for a lifietime. There are four fears that commorUy 
develop which cause poor sdf-esteeirL 

1. Fear of failure. The person with a fear of failure 
will run from responsibility, believing it is better 
not to try than to try and fail If you don't try, no 
one will kru)w you are a failure. 

2. Fear of loss of position or power. This fear causes 
a person to be pushy, domineering, argumentative 
arid power himgry. These people will say or do 
almost anything to establi^ themselves in a position 
of power, invariably destroying relationships. 

3. Fear of ambiguity or lack of predictability. This 
fear will demand perfection, correct those who are 
not exact and gravitate toward working situations 
that demand absolutes, details, focts, and figures, 
turning people off with severe criticism. 

4. Fear of ridicule or rejection. This fear drives people 
pleasen, those whose lives are determined by what 
people will think. Peer pressure has a tremendous 
impact on these people at all ages. 

For parents, teachers, and young people, the first step is to 
recognize the fiear and work to dissolve it 

Students need to leam maturity ^ how to take responsibil- 
ity for every thought action, and reactiort 

Parents need to leam that projecting a positive attitude 
about their child will inspire that child to have a positive 
self-image. 
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Educators need to realize that the art of teaching is to moti- 
vate each studerit to believe that "the teacher believes I oui learn 
and do weH" — which they invariably do. In a report Impming 
Black Student Achievement bf Enhancing Students' Self-Image, Crystal 
Kuykendall states, 'Students who feel good about Uiemselves and 
who score high on self-esteem are also the highest achievei& Thus, 
the development of a child's self-esteem is perhaps the most impor- 
tant barometer of future success" 

Employers need to learn that developing employees to the 
maximum is the only effective way of increasing production effi- 
ciency. Production can increase by up to one-third through better 
tmderstanding and motivation of employees. 

We are interested in success in the workplace, (where 
workers in the 21st-century will ^>end more than one third of thdr 
adulthood) in the home and for the individual 



It doesn't matter if you've 

won before 
It makes no difference what 

the h8H41me score 
So keep on trying and 

you'll find you've won! 
Just grab your dream and 

thenbeOevelL 
Go out and work, and you'D 

ichieve It 
if you think you can, you can. 
H you think you can, you can. 
From a poem 
Den^ Waitley 
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Putting the Individual First 




Sclf-Efteem. Sdf-estesn is the way one feels about oneself. 
People with high or po^ve self-esteem geimlly feel good about 
themselves. People with low or negative sell«esteem generally 
undervalue themselves. 
Self-esteem Is: 

• the deep^own, inside-the-skin feeling of one's own worth. 

• the fundamental belief that he or she is competent to handle the 
challenges of life and the workplace. 

• the self-respect that gives one belief in the right to find happiness 
in one's personal life and vocation. 

• the true feeling people have about themselves when they are 
alone without aU the protective social disguises and job titles. 

• a way of feeling about oneself. If one accepts and likes oneself as 
that person is, warts and all one is said to have high self-esteem. 

• having the character to be accotmtable for oneself and to act 
responsibly toward others. 

Self-esteem is nob 

• based on material wealth, social disguises, or job titles. 

This personal perception of one's own worth is learned, and 
it is not necessarily the same in all situations. Most people have an 
overall or global feeling about their own worth. However, self- 
esteem has a situational aspect as welL Individuals can experience 
periods of low self-esteem during unfomiliar situations or those for 
which they are untrained. According to the National Cotmdl on 
Self-Esteem, two of every three Americans suffer from low self- 
esteem. On the other hand, they may experience periods of high 
self-esteem during familiar situations or those for which they are 
well trained. 

Work Ethic Like self-esteem, one's work ethic — that 
system of beliefs in what is right or wrong that workers bring to a 
job « can be positive or negative, strong or weak and situational 
Work ethic is: 

• a belief that honest effort equals an honest day's pay. 

• the vahxes, attitudes, responsibilities and skills that are necessary 
for productive work habits — dependable, prompt, congenial 
responsible, optimistic honest eager to perform well 

• the desire to perform to the be^ of one's ability. That desire 
includes the desire for learning throughout life. 

Work ethic is nofe 

• sacrificing the well-being of yoiu" family to work overtime. 

• coming to work late and taking o^ eariy. 

• avoiding work that is yours to do. 

• putting other people down to build yourself up. 

Work ethic then can be defined in a very simple manner as 
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the wmfGxised on their vdue system) in which a persmoffpn^^ 

People with a strong work ethic display many if not all of 
the qualities of a model worker. They are willing to put in extra 
^fbrt (e.g., taking coiirses after hours) to produce a better product 
or render a better service, and committed to teamworit and to an 
organization's success if the job calls for it People with a weak 
work ethic lack some or all of these desirable qualities. 

A work ethic cannot exist in a vacuum. Low job satisfaction 
and inadequate motivation are likely to have a negative impact on a 
person's work ethic. Moreover, a workei^s self-esteem is likely to be 
a factor in the way he or she approaches a job. Work ethic is your 
self-^eem at work. 

Building Positive Self-Esteem And A Strong Work Ethic 

Self-esteem and a personal work ethic are developed and 
learned as we grow up. The way that happens is usually a hit-or- 
miss process that is based on what childr^ learn tom the actions 
of the adults around them. Children imitate adults. What role 
models do is more important than what they say. 

Self 'esteem and a work elhicin 

(hUdren is probably caught as 

mudi as taught. OiUdren learn 

from their adult modek. Adults 

must be who they want Aildren to 

become. This is key to the devehrp- 

ment of every characteristic we 

want for our daldren. 

— Judy Kosierman Schmitz, Ph.D. 
We can and must help young people build a positive self- 
image and a strong work ethic by: 

• Consistently providing a positive role model in our behavior. 

• Fostering self-confidence. 

• Encouraging young people to be accountable and take 
responsibility for thdr actions. 

• Helping them establish and achieve expectations. 

• Teaching them about the benefit of good grooming and 
self-improvement Feeling good about oneself and looking good 
improves attitude and dependability. 

An education program for self-esteem should not be just 
remedial but actually preventative and therefore worth the 
investment A systematic program in the schools is needed to 
rebuild self-esteem and create strong work ethic. Schools should 
encourage community service and practice in the ddlls of produc- 
tive employment 



Take A Moment To Listen 

Take a moment to listen today 
To wtiaf your children are 

trying to say: 
Usten today, wfiatever you do, 
Or they wont be there to 

listen to you. 

Listen to their fyoblems, 

Usten to their needs. 
Praise their smallest triumphs. 

praise their smallest deeds; 
Tolerate their chatter, 

amplify their laughter, 
Find out whafs the matter, 

fuKi out what they're after. 

But teU them that you love them. 

every single night 
And though you scold them. 

be sure you hold them; 
Tel) them 'Everything's all right, 

tomorrow's looking bright!* 

Take a moment to Pisten today 
To what your children are 

trying to say; 
Listen ^ay. whatever you do 
And they will come back to 

listen to you. 

— From a poem by 
Denis & Susan WaitlBy 
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The Role of Parents 



CHAPTER 4 



The high calling of parenthood must be more adequately 
recognized, respected, and honored by our sodety/ concluded the 
National Councfl of Juvenile and Family Court Judges in 1989. 
Therein lies the future of our nation.'' 

James Agee, the novelist, put it another way. In every child 
who is bom# under no matter what circumstance, the potentiality of 
the human riKe is bom again." 

Ttm role of the family is central in developing a positive self« 
esteem and a strong work ethic in children. In this beli^ they are 
joined by any number of expert observen. In The Antecedents of Self- 
Esteem, Stanley Coopersmith describes the loving context in which 
children witness success. He observes that a child feels the attention 
and approval expressed by his parents as favoring and supportive. 
Children will also appear to interpret parents' inta:est and concern 
as a sign of their Importance; therefore, ^hey will regard themselves 
as fivorible. This is success In its most personal expression — the 
concenw the attention, and the time of significant others. 

Coopersmith drew several conclusions about parents who 
foster healthy self-esteem in their children. 

1. The parents are themselves endowed with high levels of 
self-esteem. 

2. The parents demonstrate their respect for their children's 
righ^ and opinions. 

3. They set limits on their children's actions. 'Tarental warmth, 
defined limits, and respectful treatment lead to self-esteem 
in children," he conchided. 

All too often — especially among the more affluent mem- 
beis of our sodety — it is these limits that get neglected. One 
member of the Working Committee, Denis E. WaiUey PKD. (see 
chapter 2# p. 5, IL 8), spoke of an unsettling meeting he had recently 
with top Asian business executives: 

Theyiold me that Americans need to 

address a frig problem immediately to 

remain competitive in the world 

arena. The problem is arrogfmce and 

entitlement. Our lads are growing up 

in a TV and MTV world (^"immedi- 
ate sensual grati^catton' In trying to 

protect our individualiiy and "do our 

own thing" the Asian executioes 

saidfWe have our capacity to 

serve the world market with quality 

efforts. America has rest&t on her 

laurels mdUke eoery socitsty in 
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histmy that has b^;ed in its own 

success, U is in the process of getting 

bwdced off its perch. 
Parents must also be aware of their impoxtance as role 
models. Modeling behavior and positive reinforcement are two key 
behaviors that parents can use to influence children. To quote an 
old cliche, actions speak louder than words and talking about 
positive self-esteem and a strong work ethic does little to develop 
these values in children. Children can see and hear when parents' 
work ethic is a sham and when their parents have little seif^eem. 

Nonethdess, many parents and many teachers often fiiU to 
look at themselves. 

Look in the mrror and take mponsi- 

haUjf for where }fOu are in l^, for the 

unmet goals and the disappointnmts. 

Ddermine xohM avenues you may 

develop to improve your self-e^eem, 

mamtttin a heidthy bm/y, and define 

vxiys to improve your fomily Ufe. And 

don't be afrmd to accept and kve 

yourself. Hold realistic and positive 

expectatiom for your chUdroL 

Provide a positwe &tvironment whidt 

encourages creativity, and respects 

human diversiiy and hard work. 
—PatShinskyPh-D. 
These are tall orders, yet essential ones. In the two-paycheck 
family, as noted earlier in this report, children often get short shrift 
as their parents struggle to balance demanding careers or simple 
economic survival with family life Yet, no amount of success can 
compensiUe for failure in the home. 

The gifts only compound the error. Giving kids money so 
they can hang out at the mall is the worst thing parents can do. 
Parents who give their kids flsh, end up with kids who will never 
learn how to fisK Parents need to spend more time mentoring and 
setting an example with ethics, morals, homework^ reading, and 
community volimteer projects with their kids. 

If they simply cannot devote adequate attention to their 
parental responsibilities, parents must make sure there is a caring 
adult a grandparent, a housekeeper, a pennanent baby- ^ttet — 
to serve as a loving surrogate parent Money is more wisely spent 
ona qualified surrogate than on gifts a child can easily live %vitlu>ut 
According to Jhoon Rhee, a member of NCVE, "self-disdpline and 
self-respect are the foundations for all learning. Our children must 
be tau^t to respect parents, teachers, elders, peers and everything 
in the universe." 
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> Parents cannot 
liavtabettarlasaeyto 
thi world than waU- 
•ducated ehndran.^^ 
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iWthavt«cas0 
of partnt df tinqueney In 
kmki today. Partnts 
•n not assuming tht 
obiigatlom and resporv 
iibUitlts that art thaira.^^ 



It is iznportaxtt to develop a loving, trusting relationship 
with children, hi The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People, Stephen 
Covey states, Tnist is the highest form of human motivation. It 
brings out the very best in people. But it takes time and patience, 
and it doesn't j^edude the necessity to train and develop people 
so that their competency can rise to the level of that trust" 
Parental involvement Is the key to building self-esteem and 
helping children l>c successful in school This is true for children 
of all ages. 
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Actions To Be Taken By Parenti 

Realize the importance of being a parent — no amotmt of 
success can compensate for failure in the home. 
Spend quality time with your children — give them the 
attention and love they iieed. 
Set linUts on your children's actions — use firm but 
loving discipline 

Be a po^tive role model for self-esteem and a good work 
ethic — actioiu speak louder than words. 
Teach diildroi to respect parents, teachers^ elders, peers 
aitd themselves. 

Be involved with your children's schooling and recreatioa 
Tell your children often what they do "right" and that you 
love them 

Teach children to use their time wisely, Le. choose TV 
programs, movies arui books which will make them 
better persons. 

Remember life-time habits are formed early in life. 
The family is the place where values are taught 
and learned. 

Help children (at an early age) set realistic goals. 
Establish trust with your children so they feel they can 
tell you the truth. 

Respect your children and try to understaiui their point 
of view. 

Get to Imow your children's frieitds. 

Build things with your children. Working together fosters 

a good work ethic 
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The Role of Educators 



CHAPTERS' 



Edualoxs — teachers^ adxninistratony and school-boaid 
xnohbers have a key role to play in buildii^ positive self-esteem 
and strox^ work ethic among America's youth. Over the past three 
decades, public schools in the VS. have moved away bom system- 
atically teaching the language, attitudes, and skilb of a strong 
work ethic The emphasis on academics is surdy important But 
this emphasis, all too often, leaves students with too few oppor- 
tunities for success. 

According to Dr. Waitley, 80 percent of children entering 
their first year of school feel good about themselves. By the time 
they reach fifth grade, the number has dropped to 20 percent By 
the time they become high school seniors, the propcition has 
dropped to 5 percent Though schools alone can't be heU to blame 
for all or even most of this slippage, they certainly play a part, if 
only in their failure to establish programs for cotmterscting the 
negative effects of imfeeling parents and an impersonal society. 

Somewh^ along the way, between age 6 and 16, 
75 percent of our kids lose their self-esteem. 

Recently, the American Association of University Women 
(AAUW) coruiucted a nationwide poll on self-esteem, education 
arid career aspirations, interest in math and science among girls 
and boys ages 9 to 15. The poll revealed a significant loss of self- 
esteem in a variety of areas. As boys and girls grow older, 
however, the study revealed that the loss was most dramatic and 
long-lasting among girls. 

Fuztiier analysis of self-esteem suggests that peer acceptance 
is not the dominant influence as has been previously suggested. 
Academics and the importarKe of the family have an impact in 
adolescent self-image. The report also measured the effects of 
schools and teachers and the teachi ng of riiath ar.d science. 

The survey found a strong rv*Ia^«)itship between math artd 
science and self-esteem in adolescence. In other wo;nds, if students 
liked math and science;, the sense of self-worth and aspirations were 
greater than in those who did not like those areas. 

The survey points out the importance of teachers as role 
models. Teachers have an opportunity to affect the self-esteem 
among their students by instOling in them coiUidence to pursue 
their interests and aspirations. Thus, teachers must have a positive 
self-esteem. 

The Cafifbmia Task Force, to promote self-esteem and 
personal and social responsibility, made a special point of 
emphasizing the importarKe of schools in shaping a young 
person's self-esteem. School persoimel aitd practices have a great 
deal of influence over the early psychologi^, sodal, aiui character 



Listen For Thi PosHfvt 

Young people have always 
r^ponded to popular music, 
and composers and perfomters 
have often ised misic to deliver 
a message to their youthful 
aucfience — sometimes nega> 
tivo. sometimes positive. 

Teen^ers especaliy wiii tiear* 
the message of a popular song 
tfmt mirrors th^r hopes, dreams. 
aixJ frustrations far more accu- 
rately than adults who address 
them by beginning every line 
with'dont" 

What should they do? Listen for 
the positive in words that outline 
a healthy, caring, and construc- 
tive behavior pattem. 

Ih^ are songs that say 
what adults ought to say to 
young people, painting a word 
picture of what they can be, 
howtfiey can fulfill their own 
aspirations, set positive goals 
and achieve them. 

ResponsSsle rap and hip^ 
performers can deliver a valu- 
able me^e. Perhaps the 
essence of what young people 
slwuld listsn fbr is caf^red in 
the Harold Arien-Johnny Mercer 
song of World War II that said, 
'Accentuate the positive, elimi- 
nate the negative, and dont 
mess with mister in between." 



development of children. Schools can sometimes mitigate the 
detrimental effects of family dysfunction and abuse and even foster 
self-esteem where little previously existed. On the ether hand, 
sdwols may ~- through insensitive and overiy competitive policies 
and interactions ^ undo the sense of worth instilled in a child by 
his or her parents. And while schools alone caxmot be held respon- 
sible for the condition of our children, they should, working with 
parents and community, be part ol the solution. 

Many experts tiult the use of competition as a motivator 
in the schools. It results in a few winners and a lot of losers 
"At the heart of the achievement process, " says Professor ^ fartin 
• Covington of the Univosity of California, Berkeley, "we firxi a 
struggle which, when reduced to its essential elements, represents 
ti\e need to establish and maintain feeling of worth and dignity." 

The CalifonUa Task Force which Professor Covington 
advised explains: In a competitive system, successes and £iilures 
become strongly associated with high or low ability. Ability is seen 
as an immutable factor over which a failing student has littie con- 
trol This promotes learned helplessness. That is, to avoid the 
feelings ti worthlessness that stem from trying hard and filling, the 
students stop trying. They thus protect a fragile sense of worth by 
getting littie education. In the report on Enhancing Student's Self- 
image, Crystal KuykendaU stresses that when teachers focus on 
strengths, offer encouragement, and make children feel confident a 
positive self-image can develop. 

Educators, notably classroom teachers and guidaitce «mn* 
selors, must help students sort out their abilities and aspirations 
without denying tiieir hopes and amt*itions. 

Some experts encourage the use of tools such as the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator (MBTD a self-administering questionnaire 
designed to identify personality strengths and attributes. The MBTI 
has been used successfully to help students and counselors better 
understand the match between their interests and behavior in the 
workplace. Con&^dered to be the most widely administered person- 
ality profile assesirment instrument, it's growing acceptance in the 
workplace makes it an ideal vehicle for use in a school setting as a 
preparatory tool fbr school to work transition. 

Members of the Working Contmittee, like experts else- 
where, reconunend restructuring schools to ensure the success of 
aU students. 

At the classroom level this might mean making more use of 
team or cooperative learning — a method that involves small 
groups of students in problem-solving activities. Cooperative 
learning can create a network of peer supiK>rt, encourage responsi- 
bility for self and others, and improve academic perfomtance. It is 
this sort of cooperative endeavor that marks the XoUaborative" 

^3 m 
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workplace of the future that the MIT Commission on Industrial 
Productivity described in Made in Ameria. 

Low Academic Seif-tosge ind Hlgn Social Stif4mage 



Characterise of 

lew Acs^mie Setf-bnage 

Failure to oompietawoilt 

KostiIity/disnjptiv9 behavior or defiant 
speecftin class 

Frequent use of excuses 
Daydreaming, poor attention span 



UtieornoeyecOiitact 
Fsaroffaiiuraandoltiytng 

Dislike for school the teacher, or doth 



No volunteering or participating.' 
repeated and deliber^e tardiness 
and absences 

Tendency to be withdrawn and dieted 

Fadai expr^sions and body move- 
ment tend to show visible pain, 
frustration and anxiety 



CharaetBrSsUGS of 
HighSod^Sa-lnia^ 

Confi^nce in performing before others 

Unique ability in social skis, tuch as 
sports, dandng. titayir^ the dozens' 
(trapping 

Mutual support system with peers 

Keen inters and preoccupatiofl 
with social activities. Sfd) as listening 
to mi^ dancing, p^ing spons or 
do^ artwork 

Nonverbal oormnunieation and 
eyeooTM 

Persistence in the learning and perform- 
ance of sodai skOis (e.g., bSw riding. 
^ playing, musio. or sports) 

Desire to be Sked in social functions/ 
notice of others 

Extensive desire for imeractlon with 
tiKise most encouraging and supportive 



Friendly, sincere behavior 

Facial expr^ns and body move- 
ments reflect enjoyment 



Tasks For Teachers 

Teachers must also be made aware of their own self-^teem 
and work ethics, perhaj^ through commercially available in-service 
programs such as Self-Esteem: The Tmmfemble ScSl produced by 
Advanced Learning, Inc This video-and-discussion program 
suggests how teachers can improve their own self-esteem and 
transfer this skill to students. Teachers convey their own sdf- 
esteem and value systems on to their ^dents, although some- 
times they are totally unaware of this fact Teachers and school 
administrators should be excellent role models for self-esteem 
and work ethic 



Helpfully on Ghring 
SupporthreFeedbsefc 

• Chiklren respond better when 
eye contact is direct, sir^re. 
loving and enoouragirig. 

• Children are more likely to 
modify behavior wiien com- 
ments are directed at specific 
behavior, rather than general 
ac&ins. For example, diikiren 
are likely to feel worse when 
they are toU they have 
"misbehaved* than when they 
are told what specific action 
caused a teacher to tMnk they 
were disobedient When . 
possible, the child shouU be 
talked to pHvateiy. 

• Children also respond better 
when a teacher's comments 
are descriptive rather than 
evaluative. By describing their 
own reactions as opposed 

to the studenf s behavior, 
tethers are more likely to 
be seen as supportive rather 
than judgmental. 

• Diikiren must feel a teacher 
is taking into account their 
needs; therefore, a teacher's 
comments shoukf reflect 
genuine concern. 

» Comments are most effective 
when timed dose to the 
behavior. ChiUren are 
unlikely to remember feed- 
back that is given long after 
the action or assignment 
completed. 

• By checking wHh individuat 
students, sometimes 
privately, teachers can make 
sure they understand their 
comments and feelings. 
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Ont of 2h0 greatest 
services you can render to 
childnn ts to motivett them 
to select the right kind of 
friends and associates. 



Rhonda Brandt suggest; that teachers utilize the Sell-Esteezn 
Skill Building Process: Help students to observe those situations in 
which they feel worthless. Qio«» and imitate a role model 
they respect Set ^als to achieve competence In ihose situations that 
provoke feelings of worthlessness. Repet^ the steps of observation 
and imitation until they have conquered their negative feelings 
about themselves and devdoped positive self-esteem habits. 

Dr. David Brooks calls for a systematic school-wMe instnic- 
tiorud program based on the issues surrounding work ethic and 
self-esteem. If we teach responsibility/ he believes, "(students) 
will teach themselves the rest* How to Be Succasfid in 10 Minutes a 
Day, a daily advisor/advisee program aeated by The Thomas 
Jefferson Center, does just that It teaches personal axKi social 
respon^bility skills, such as being on time, being prepared, being a 
good listener, setting goals, and planning for the ftiture. 

Sorely there is no lack of recommendations on ways to 
improve the climate within the school for fostering positive self- 
esteem and a strong work ethic What appears to be lacking, in any 
systematic; consent way, is action. 



SUMMARY STl-rS 



Actions To Be Taken By Educators 

Give positive reinforconent to all students — help them 
exp^ence RiccesSb 

Help students to set both short- and long-term goals. 
Help students kientiiy and bulk! on their abilities 
and goals. 

Provide opportunities for peer support through team or 
cooperative learning and student organizations. 
Have a positive self-esteem and a good work 
ethic themselves. 

Encourage students to select positive role models around 
them (teach how and why). 

Provide p(»itive learning experieiKes for students who 
have different learning styles. 
Genuinely care about students — teach about life 
not just subjects. 

Provide classroom curriculum that spedScally foaises on 
self-esteem and the requirements for success on the job. 
' Have higher expectations for all students. 
> Encourage peer teuhing. A student who becomes a 
teacher, even for a short peiiod of time each day, wiQ 
have more respect for the role of the teacher and more 
self-respect 
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The Role of Students 



CHAPTERS 



Young peoplt in school from prtschool tfuou^ college, m 
in an extraotdinaxy situation. On one hand, their status as students 
insulates them from many of the risks ag^od^tfd with making 
dioices. While they are in school, they travel paths laigely 
pn^iammed by adults. One grade l^ds to another, one course 
to another, one exam to another. 

On the other hand, they are supposed to lekm a large body 
of knowledge^ absoib certain vahies and attitudes, and oneige 
miraculously as productive young adults despite the mixed signals 
they receive from the adult worid. 

They often foce conflicting pressures, confusing guidance, 
and inconsistent treatment Students rarely understand what is 
expected of th^, why "certain values and attitudes" are important 
to them ' not just to adult sod^ — Mtd how to go about acquir- 
ing the basic tools of success we call self-esteem and work ethic 
lliey see no near-term need for the education received. 

No wonder more than one in four high school students 
drops out 

However, young people can help themselves stay on track 
and make it through to productive, satisfying adulthood. 

Most do not Only 5 to 8 percent of high school graduates 
have acquired skills that prepare them for demanding work 
either in college or in the workplace, according to the National 
Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) Sti»dy. Worse, on 
graduation day, rteariy 95 percent of aU high sclusol seniors 
surveyed felt they had little to be proud of except having survived 
twelve years of educatioa Self-esteon is largely underdeveloped 
and work ethic rarely understood by that 95 percent 

How can young people be helped to nourish their self- 
esteem and raise their expectatiorts? We need to make clear the 
rules and help them set realistic goals which can be me^ured. 
recognized, and achieved in small, tangible steps. 

Teaching the basic language of vahies that is the cornerstone 
of a strong work ethic is a good starting point Systematic instruc- 
tion related to value-laden words, such as conunitment honesty, 
and goal setting, must be introduced into schools as early as kinder- 
garten. In some schools, students are being taught goal setting, 
focusing on strengths and skills to set and achieve high expecta- 
tions for themselves. There needs to be a greater comnUtment on 
the part of educators to irtclude in their lesson plans or to set aside 
classroom instructional time to teach these skills and to assist 
teachers through course development, idoitifying materials and 
in-service training. 

Goal setting should be taught in the earlier grades. Young 
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RuitsotLift 

• Be honest and dependable. 

• Be reliable and punctual. 

• Get along well with people. 

• Cooperate wi^ supervisors. 
•Accept and handle 

responsatiUty. 

• Be v^ing to undergo Mier 
job skill training. 

• Think of self as worthy person. 

• Communicats orally and listen 
effectively. 

•Work with minimum 

supervisioa 
•Solve personal and 

professional problems. 

• Possess entry-level job skills/ 
knowledge. 

• Read with understanding. 
•Understand required 

mathematics. 



children can learn to set goals; if goal setting and goal attainment 
occur before the age of six* the chances are much greater that 
this process will continue through childhood* adolescence, 
and adulthood. 

To sucked* of course, students need to see results. ''Begin 
with the easiest-toochieve incremental steps/ advises Dr. Judi 
Schmitz. "As we take each 'next step' and succeed, we celebrate the 
small wins and are encouraged to go oil" 

Small successes can add up to a strengthened work ethic 
and positive self-esteem. "When students identify and practice 
these skills, they can devebp a sense of self-worth." He explains: 

For example, ^udents who are laught 

ihatbeingontimeisarapotmble 

ad and who learn lopnuiiee such 

behaoiorbegm to realize that 

thejffH into the larger scheme of 

things. Sy adotowledging this, 

they buUd self-esteem. 

^ Don Steele, Ph.D. 
The goal, says Dr. Steele, is to help stixdents realize they 
have power over their own lives despite their circumstances. 
A(Xording to Dr. Steele, they "combine a mind-set of valuing work 
with a strong belief system that 1 can make things happen in my 
life, regardless of the circumstance I may find myself in now.'" 

Vince Maiorany from the U5. Department of Education is 
convinced that students do respond to a code of values that are 
dearly established as standards for adults and young people. 
He has a check list of 16 points of progress that are the basics of 
building self-esteem by students themselves. 

• ChaFSCter 

• Respect yourself and others 

• Apuparance/Self image 

• Organization 

• Integrity 

• Persistence 

• Reliability 

• Positive attitude 

• Feel good about yourself 

• Be your own hero 

• Be your own person 

• Speak for yourself 

• Accept challenges 

• Common sense 

• Express aithusiasm 

• Think and stand up for yourself 

Mr. Maiorany also stresses the importance of physical 
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exexdse in developing confidence, self-disdpline and enthusiasm 
in accomplishing the challenges in life 

Don Ross, in his article titled 'Cental Cenetics/ June 1990, 
urges students to see themselves as champions in the making. He 
recommends students develop mental power to become champions 
through the following steps: 

L Goal Setting ^ decide to dedicate the time and effort 
2. Qmimitment — promise yourself to stick to your goal 
3^ Visualization ^ picture your goal in your mind. 
4. Motivation — create the right mood before and during 

the times you work on your goal 
SL Concentration — thinking and doing each step to 

accomplish your goal 
& Discipline — consistency in working on your goal — 
doing it even when you think you don't warn to or 
ifs not convenient 
7. Persistence — determination to adhere to the first six 
phases imtil the goal is reached, then setting new goals 
and continuing. 
Dr. Shenrtan Utens, from his backgroimd as president of the 
Fromm Institute in Kansas Qty, Missouri, suggests that students: 

• Establish expectations — create a vision for themselves. 

• Develop individual achievable goals. 

• Study young people who have achieved success from 
similar circumstances. 

• Look to adults for positive role models. 

• Create and follow a plan of action to reach the goals. 

• Realize that a strong work ethic and positive self-esteem 
are the basis for all their expectations and attainments 
of their adult lives. 

• Learn the value of "perseverance" — keep trying. 
Gary Edwards, executive director of the Ethics Resource 

Center, bdteves that students can and must be taught "to incor- 
porate ethical considerations into their decision making, while 
educators and employers alike [must] refrain from rewarding 
behavior that ultimately is a disservice to sodety." The Cent^ , 
in its Ethics for L^e video series for children as young as four or five, 
features oper^ended dramatization of common ethical conflicts. 
The videos, together with special teacher materials, help young 
people develop a clearer uruierstanding and appreciation of the 
importance of ethical behavior in everyday life by seeing and 
discussing real life situations. 

Young people leam from their peers as well as from parents 
and other adults. During the adolescent years especially — when 
parental influence declines and peer powo: dominate — young 

people shape their lives through their friends. > 

_ { 
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Sucetssful llodel Programs: 
•Voc^onal Student 
Organizations 
•Junior Achievement 
•Boy Scouts of America 
•Girt Scouts of America 
•AM 

• Junior Chamber of C(»nmerce 

• Civitan Student leadership 
Conference 

• Michigan State University's 
Student Foundation 

•KeittAmo's Program of 
Young Aduits in 
WasKngton. O.C. 

• Betty Kennedy's Community 
School in Erie. Pennsylvania 

• Double E Program — 
Biucatlon and Employment 
in Chicago Loop on 
Water Street 



There is a window of opportunity opening but once during 
the teenage yean. 

One of the most effective ways that young people can help 
themselves to reinforce positive vahies is through organizations. 
Here the lessons of teamwork, accountability, commitment, and 
integrity have vital meaning. 

Student organizations should be eruotuaged and supported 
by educators, parents, and the business ^mmtuUty. The achieve- 
ments of these groups should be ^ebraited and publicized. 
They should receive the same attention and recognition as the 
sports teamsw They are living, working expressions of self-esteem 
and work ethic. 

Ultimately it is up to the individual to respond. What 
students can do for themselves is to recognize the benefits of 
learning, adopt the basic social values, accept their intrinsic 
worth, and make the most of the opportunities presented to 
become happy productive adults. 

Eleanor Roosevelt once declared that no one can make you 
feel inferior without your consent Her husband FraiUdin 
D. Roosevelt said in his first presidendal ina jguzal address that 
we have nothing to fiear but fear itself. Yoimg people as students 
can begin building self-esteem and work ethic with those two 
powerful ideas. 



SUMMARY STEPS 



Actions To Be Taken By Students 

• Realize that you are important 

• Learn to set goals and work to accomplish thenr^ 

• Develop self-discipline in doing school work, being on 
time, and being dependable. 

• Undeistaiui that you can make good thin^ happen in 
youi life. 

• Keep physically fit and be proud of your appearance. 

• SelfiKrt positive role models around you and seek friends 
who help you be a better person. 

• Get involved with student organizations. 

• Learn how to learn — you will need to do this all your life 

• Stay in school * an education can help you through life's 
ups and downs. 

• Do not label people or stereotype them — get to know 
them instead. 

• Think on your own — do not give in to peer pressure. 

• Be involved in the community. 

• Gra^ what you have learned and use it to serve your 
£imily, your community, and your environment 
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CHAPTER r 



In our economy, employers shoulder most of the economic 
risk, and in return expect a lot from their employees. But ^ 
worl^lace is changing quickly and drastically. 

The increasing complexity of the workplace will require 
enployers to treat their workforce like "a predous asset to be 
conserved and cultivated,*" in die woids of the MIT Commission 
on Industxial Productivity. This is a welcome development that 
may well lead to a stionger woric ethic and higher self-esteem 
among employees. 

The California Task Force explains why such changes 
pay ofi: 

E nvi r on me n t s that recognize md 

resped the dignify and worth of 

€oery human being keep thehuman 

spirit iniaet, enhimee se^-esiem, 

and mermse productivity. These 

human beings, fAen, can help others. 

People vxirk inpositweand 

ttffimng enmronments are better 

id>!e to be agents of personal and 

social respons&Sihf. 
It is time for employeis to recognize that it is in their 
interest to find ways to let their employees "grow^ on the job. 
Many business executives want the loyalty and dedication of 
their employees. What they should want for their employees is 
that they be inspired to pass their own intonal quality on to the 
customer through the finest products and seivtees possible. 

Employers have a responsibility to clearly delineate the 
responsibilities of employees. They also have a responsibility to 
structure the workplace in a way that encourages a non-adversarial 
relationship between employer and employees, recognize achieve- 
ment, and provide opportunities for those who have a limited woric 
ethic to develop the skills and attitudes necessary for a positive 
contribution in the worlqplace. Employers need to study their 
coiporations and analyze whether they are utilizing the minds and 
creativity of their employees to the fullest 

In return, employers can expect employees to bring to 
them — or develop within the organization — the skills that the 
company needs to thrive. A 1 989 report by the American Society 
for Training and Development and the US Department of Labor 
listed the workplace ba^ that empbyers want They irtclude: 
• Learning to learn — the "most basic of all skills,'* 
enabling employees to use new information 
easily and quickly. 
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• Reading, writing, computation — the traditional 
basi? skills. 

• Listening and oral communication — face-to-face 
Gcdtanges of ideas. 

• Creative thinking and problem^lving — 
the wherewithal to hdp their employers 
Iranscend barriers to improve productivity 
and compedtiveness.'' 

• Personal management — a grab-bag of skills 
relating to a strong work ethic and including 
positive sell-esteem* goal-setting, self-motivadoxu 
and the drive to seek personal and profiessioxtal 
improvement 

• Interpersonal skills, negotiation, and teamwork — 
prerequisites to excellence and success in the 
21st-centuiy workplace 

• Organizational effectiveness and leadership — 
skills that improve workers' ability to help their 
employers achieve goals. 

Employers who treat their employees with dignity and 
respect, allowing them to grow on the job, will be able to get 
and retain ^ployees who are equipped with the basic skills they 
want For the onployer, as for the employee^ explains Rhonda 
Brandt, it is all a question of attitude. "When employers, through 
their management style* rdnforce all the 'bad' they see in their em- 
ployees, the employees will develop exactly as the employers 
thought they would." 

For their own self-interest, however, most employers in the 
21st-century woricplace will no doubt follow the adage If you 
want people to think, let them.' 

The trick, says Ken Blanchard, author of The One Minute 
Manager, is to "catch people in the act of doing something right" In 
a well-structured, affirming woiic envirorunent that should not be a 
hard task for astute martagers. 

Fimily soBdarity and support is a major opportunity 
for businesses* 

Those that have paid attention to £uitily stress with such 
provisions as parental leave, shared job opportunities, and leave for 
sick chikiren, and who have made it a funily-ftiextdly woriqslace 
have no problsns with shortage Child Care Action 0>mmittee in 
New Yoric Qty has a list If the goverzuneia and businesses cotikS 
see the fimily as nurturing the self-esteem of small children and 
their future employees, we might turn around the £imily £iihires in 
our society. 

Thaf s our^rhallenge. 
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SUMMARY STEPS 



Actioni To Be Taken By Emplaycit 

• Have a win/win environment — toyalty and ethics are a 
two-way street (what goes aroux^ comes anmnd). 

• Recognize the achievements and positive contxibutions 
of all employees. 

• Qv& employees the opportunity and encouragement to 
improve thdr knowledge and abilities. 

• Develop policies that encourage and aUow employees 
to be responsible parents. 

• Structure a work environment that builds people up 
rather than tears them down treat employees with 
dignity and respect, and as il they were customers. 

• Provide an opportunity to learn through employee statf 
training about self-esteem and how to enhance it 
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The way one feels about oneself (self^teem) and the way 
in which a penon approaches a job (work ethic) are so Biudt a part 
of the same fibxic that it is almost impossible to conceive of one 
without the other. An individual's self-esteem both shapes and is 
shaped by that person's work ethic, no matter how strong or weak 
it is. Without doubt the nation's economic health in this increas- 
ingly competitive work! requires a strong individual work ethic 
Thus, it is in the interest of the nation to create those conditions 
that aUow people to find ways to increase the level of their 
self-esteem and strengthot thdr work ethic 

To effect the necessary changes, the YfQtk Ethic/Self-Esteem 
Working Committee has concluded that nothing less than a 
national commitment is required — 'Ihe same way we put a 
man on the mooiv" as one committee member put it We envision a 
two-pronged policy, one at the national level another at the state 
and local levds. It should be a cooperative effort that starts in the 
home with parents and is further »xpported by business, industry, 
latwr, and education. 

More specifically, we i^ed to restructure the woriqplace and 
the school in order to enhance self-esteem and strengthen the 
individual's work ethic The states must support programs to 
accomplish those goab in the schools. The goals are simply too 
important to be left to chance or unstructured changes. 

There needs to be more empha^ on responsibilities and 
less on privileges. We have privileges (rights) as Americans. But we 
also have responsibilities. We have the right and privilege to a free 
public education. But we also have a responsibili^ to attend school 
regularly and to achieve at the highest levels we can. This is our 
challenge as we struggle to Yeady our workforce for the 21st' 
century. That challenge provides an opportuiUty to rediscover our 
national vision by equipping our young people with the pc^itive 
self-esteem ar^ strong work ethte that will increase their employ* 
ability and boost the nation's productivii/. 
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The National Council on Vocational Education 



The National Onsndl on Vocational Education is a Pk«si- 
dentially appointed body comprised of seventeen members with 
the majority being from business and industry. The members 
appointed to the Cbundl have substantial management and policy 
responsibility in small business, public or private instituticms, 
and organized labor; one represents the National commission 
for Employment Policy established under the Job Training 
Fsrtnership Act 

The National Council on Vocational Education is authorized 
by the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technobgy Educa- 
tion Act to advise the President, Congress, and the Secretary of 
Education on: 

• the effectiveness of the Vocational Education Act 
or its implementation in achieving its stated 
purposes, and in providing students with skills 
that meet needs oif employers. 

• strategies for increa^g cooperation between 
business artd vocational education so that training 
is available for new technologies for which there 
is a demand. 

• implemoitation of the Job Training Partnership Act 

• practical approaches to retraiiUng adult work^, 
and to enhancing education, business, and labor 
cooperation in retraining efforts. 

• effective ways of providing access to information 
regarding the market demands for skills that 
will enable State and local personnel to develop 
responsive vocational education curricula. 

• the vocational education needs of the haiKiicapped 
and the level of participation of the handicapped 
in Vocational Education programs. 

• provide current information on the types and 
levels of occupatioi»I competencies necessary 
for entry and sustained productive employment 

Previous Federal legislation authorized a National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education. The 1984 legislation changed the 
name, membership and mandates of the Council, but the basic 
purpose — to provide advice at the national level on vocational 
education — remained the same. 
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President 
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Maryland. 

Ross, Don. 'Cental Genetics.* Mtisde and Fitness Magazine, 
June 1990. 

Thomas Jefferson Center. How to Be Successful in Less Than Ten 
Minutes a Day . Pasadena, CA. 

Thomas Jeffeison Center. 202 South Lake Avenue, Suite 240, 
I^asadena, CA. 



Titens, Dr. Sherman and Gray, Dr. Robert D., Applied Research, 
2nd Edition, 1990, Parkway Press, Kansas Qty, MO, 
Chapter 4 for a discussion of The Process of Ethical Decision 
Making in a Business Setting. 

Waitley, Denis. How to Build A Winning Family. 6 tape series. 
San Diego, CA: International Learning Technology, 
Division of Denis Waitley, Inc. 

Waitley, Denis. How to Build Y our Child's Self-Esteem. 6 tape 
series. Chicago, IL: NightingaleConant Corporatiort 

Waitley, Denis. Ps ychology of Success . Providence, RI: P.A.R. 
Educational Publishers, Inc. 1990. 



Waitely, Denis The Winning GeneraHon and 1>g Pos^tivg Fsrem. 
Ames,IA: Seminar Services, Ltd. 

Vocational Student Oiganizatioiis 

• Distributive Education Chibs of America CDECA) 

• Future Bu^ness Leaders of America OFBLA) 

• Future Farmers of America (FFA) 

• Future Homemakers of America /Home Economics Related 
Occupations (FHA/HERO) 

• Health Occupations Students of Anterica 

• Bu^ess Professionals of America 

• Technology Student Assodation CTSA) 

• Vocational Industrial Qubs of America (VICA) 
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